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Our readers are informed, that the Proprietors of the TatLER, moved 
by what generally moves people on such occasions, desirous of not 
being outdone by a clever contemporary, and hoping that numbers 
may be enabled to read their paper who have more intelligence than 
wealth, and who have hitherto found even 89 small a daily sum as 
two-pence, a tax too great for their eependiture, have come toa 
resolution of selling this journal, on and after Saturday next, the 
20th instant, at a Peany,—the old price of their illustrious prede- 
cessor and namesake. If any man who loves an honest opinion on 
Books, Theatres, Pictures, Music, and fifty other matters, and who 
is desirous of having a pleasant thought or two to begin his day 
with, does not hereafter take in a Daily Paper, when he can do so 
for a Penny, the reproach be on his head. For our parts, we shall 

- think well of nobody who is capable of his Penny, and yet denies 
himself this extraordinary advantage from it. 

The opportunity to Advertisers need not be pointed ont. 

N.B. No alteration will be made in the price of the back numbers, 
and Subscribers are recommended to complete their sets, as there is 
not an equal quantity of every number on hand. 





A GRAND DESSERT.* 





Here is a dessert for you, reader, before breakfast, if you like to 
have it,—a thing much recommended by physicians; or you may 
have it with your breakfast, in the style of the romances; or keep it 
till after dinner, and feast like a Duke upon peaches and pine-apples, 
for twopence.—We have a word or two to say, however, before it 
is served. Are you horticultural? Are you a votary of Pomona, 
taking care of her sweet altars yourself? or, to drop our fine 
phrases, do you rely on Tomwnkins ? Have you a garden under the 
management of a man not so well skilled in his profession but that 
he may benefit by good counsel? In either of these cases, we 
recommend to your attention the volume of which we have given 
the title below. It is a useful practical work, not compounded of 
theories and conjectures, but of facts and long experience. With 
this book before him, every one may select for his garden such fruits 
as are most agreeable to his taste ; he may also, though he should 
have no previous knowledge of the subject, give many useful direc- 
tions to his gardener; and in many cases he may ascertain, from the 
descriptions of the author, whether or not his orders have been 
properly executed. 
they do not keep a gardener in regular employ, but engage his 
services for certain days in the week, or pay so much a year. Gar- 
deners thus engaged are seldom amongst the most experienced or 


the best informed of the fraternity; and it is very desirable that | 


those who employ them should be able in some measure to judge 
for themselves. In the orchard and kitchen-garden departments, 
Mr Lindley’s volume will enable them to do so. He gives copious 
lists of the numerous varieties, and of their qualities ; and wherever 
any peculiar management is required, it is explained clearly and 
fully, yet concisely. 

Before our dessert, we must say something of their predecessors, 
the vegetables. The following passage informs us of a fact of no 
small interest to those who can admire as well as eat a beautiful 
vegetable, and who know what a fine tapestry the scarlet-runner 
makes in the kitchen-garden during the autumn. Indeed, as this 
bean is a tenant of almost every garden with any sense in it, how- 
ever humble, the passage becomes of no small importance : 


‘ It may be considered,’ says Mr Lindley, ‘a remarkable fact, 
that all our gardeners, who have written books, have never dis- 


* A Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden ; or an Account of the 
most valuable Fruit and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain: with 
Kalendars of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden 
during every Month inthe Year. By George Lindley, C.M. H.S. Edited 
by John Lindley, F.R.S., $e. &c. ~ Longman and Co, 





Many families have a small garden, for which | 


covered that the scarlet-runner is a perennial plant; and it is also 
stated to be an annual by such botanical authors as I have con- 
sulted; but the truth is, that it is a perennial: its roots are tube- 
rous, similar to those of the dahlia, and like that, may be preserved 
through the winter by the same means; when, if planted out in 
April, they soon make their appearance above ground, and produce, 
for the second time, an early and abundant crop.’ 


Peas, it seems, were considered, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, as 
‘ fit dainties for ladies, they came so far and cost so dear :’—we 
should have thought them almost too delicate after a breakfast of 
beef-steaks and ale. Whatever might be the case at that period, 
far-fetched luxuries are certainly not confined to the rich now-a- 
days. There are few of us, but are accustomed to put far more 
distant countries than Italy and Portugal under contribution every 
day of our lives. But let us proceed to the dessert; behold the fine 
peaches, plums, nectarines, grapes, pears, applesy&c. Observe this 
apple, ca'led the ‘ Borovitsky :’-— 

‘ Skin pale green on the shaded side; sometimes broken by a 
silvery appearance of the epidermis ; on the sunny side, striped with 
crimson red on a ground of paler red, rather transparent. Flesh 
white, firm, juicy, with a sweet, brisk, sub-acid, very pleasant 
flavour.’ 

When we read this passage, we imagined that our gardener was 
given to vivid descriptions of beauty, and we thought so the more, 
when, in speaking of the Hawthornden apple, he took occasion, to 
mention the poet Drummond. As we proceeded, however, it be- 
came evident that the poetry lay wholly in the subject. There is 
none of the fond and voluntary relish of the poet in Mr Lindley ; 
but such is the beauty of the objects described, that the most un- 
conscious and formal language becomes poetical in spite of itself. 
From the variety of fruits before us, we shall present the reader 
with a few specimens. Here is the Malcarle, or Charles's apple :— 

‘ Skin of a delicate waxen texture, without spots, except a very 
faint mottling of green appearing through the skin near the eye; 
pale clear yellow on the shaded side, and brilliant crimson next the 
sun, the two colours scarcely melting into each other, but separat- 
ing rather abruptly. Flesh white, tender, very delicate, sweet, with 
a delicate perfume, like that of roses, which is sensibly perceived 
before the fruit is cut open.’ 

Here are cherries of a rich shining red, with a tender, amber- 
coloured, rich, and juicy pulp ; melons of bright yellow, mottled with 
dark green. See this ‘‘ Dutch Rock” (a curious name for a ‘ melting 
fruit’) :—* Flesh bright orange, an inch and a half thick, fine, melt- 
ing, sweet, and high-flavored. Weight from five to eight pounds.’ 
| —Here is another, ‘ nearly white, flowing copiously with a cool 





| juice, extremely delicate, sweet, and high-flavored, similar in tex- 
| ture to a well-ripened Beurré-pear.’—-Then we have ‘ peaches of a 
_ delicate downy yellow, tinged with red next the sun, and beautifully 
| marbled with a deeper colour. Flesh pale citron, but of a bright 
red next the stone, from which it separates. Perfectly melting, and 
very juicy.’—We have ‘ nectarines red on the sunny side, with juice 
rich and vinous; pears of a bright rich red, with brown spots, on 
the sunny side; flesh white, juicy, rich, and sugary ;’ others ‘ of a 
clear deep green, tender, crisp, juicy, sweet, and excellent; and 
plums of a ‘ dark purple, covered with a copious azure bloom, 
through which appear a few golden specks. . . . . flesh firm, 
juicy, and rich.’ 

We have said nothing of grapes, strawberries, pine-apples, &c. 
Of the last, the author describes one, of which the ‘ leaves are 
beautifully striped with broad and narrow silver, cream, and pink- 
coloured stripes. . . . . Even without its fruit, this pine de- 
serves to be cultivated on account of its great beauty.’ The berries 
of the Switzerland grape are ‘ some black, some white, but mostly 
striped with black and white in distinct lines: occasionally one bunch 
will be black, one white, and another half black and half white 
Flesh juicy, and of an exquisite flavour. The leaves in the autumn 
are curiously striped with red, green, and yellow.’ Such are the 
freaks of Nature in her sport. 





Mr Lindley is occasionally explanatory on the subject of the 
















































































‘the Siberian bitter-sweet was the offspring of the same parents, 
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names of fruits, and in many cases gives us their genealogy :— 
telling us how the golden pippm being wedded unto the 
Siberian crab, gave birth to the apple of Foxley! and how 


&e. &e. A little apple, called the Pride of the Ditches, was 
so named, he tells us, by Andrew Seiley of Norwich, who first 
brought it into notice about thirty years ago; it grew in his garden 
on the castle ditches, and being a favourite with him, he gave it 
that appellation. He was a sensible man, and knew how to elevate 
his ditches. The Morello Cherry is so called, from its juice being 
coloured like that of the Morus, or Mulberry. The Barland Pear 
takes its name from the original tree having grown in a field in 
Herefordshire, called the Bare Lands. It is very necessary to have 
the origin of names recorded, if they are to be understood; for 
they are so quickly corrupted, that it is often difficult to ascertain 
what was the original name, to say nothing of why it was bestowed. 
Thus Biggarreau is, in the language of the markets, Bigaroon ; the 
Reinette, is transformed into Rennet, or Runnet ;. and the Beaufin, 
becomes Biffin, or Beeffin. ‘ Many thousands of this apple,’ says 
our author, ‘ are dried by the bakers in Norwich, and sent in boxes 
to all parts of the kingdom, where they are universally admired.’ 
Much character is displayed in the naming of fruits ; —-one man 
gives to a new pear, his own name; as ‘ Hacon’s Incomparable ;’ 
another is struck with the beauty of the fruit itself, and names his 
variety, the ‘ Red-cheek ;’ a third prides himself upon the rich 
mellowness of the pulp, and entitles his pear the ‘ Squash ;’ 
another is ambitious to express its fine flavour together with its 


The first crop ripens its fruit in August, the second in September, 
the last, being checked by the frost, ripens after gathering. Mons, 
Thouin recommends the cultivation of this tree on lawns, &c, 
on account of its beauty,—its dark green shining foliage which 
lasts three-fourths of the year, ‘ enamelled with a profusion of 
delicate rose-coloured blossoms, and scattered over with fruit of 
diversity of colour,—render it a most interesting object. Our 
author recommends the gathering of autumnal pears at three 
different periods: if they are all gathered when fully ripe, they will 
not keep; he therefore proposes to gather some a week, and others 
a fortnight, before that period. Those left till quite ripe, should be 
first eaten, the second gathering will succeed them, and those which 
were first gathered, will have ripened in their turn. 

Mr Lindley describes a nectarine, which, he tells us, originated in 
a very singular manner from the variety called Fairchild’s nectarine, 
He attributes it to a spontaneous effort of Nature to enlarge the 
parts of fructification. ‘ There appears to me,’ says he, ‘ a great 
singularity in this accidental change of character, and to some it 
may appear incredible ; but I state it as a fact that has happened 
under my own inspection, being perfectly satisfied that it had never 
been observed previously by any other person. There are other 
instances on record where a fruit has spontaneously changed its 
character, but none so decidedly as this, which has enlarged its 
blossoms as well as its fruit. Mr Knight states, in the second 
volume of the Hort. Trans., p. 160, that he has a tree of the white 
magnum bonum plum forty years old, which last year produced on 
one of its branches red fruit, perfectly like the red magnum bonum; 





beauty, and calls his fruit the ‘ Bonne Rouge,’ the ‘ Belle et Bonne,’ 
or the ‘Golden Beurré ;? one man desires to pay court to the 
great, and bestows upon the new fruit the title of ‘ Grand Monarque ;’ 
another is more refined and sentimental, and terms his darling 
* La Belle ;? or ‘ L’ Amour” A pious gardener calls his fruit * Le 
Bon Chrétien, and one goes so far as to give the name of ‘Le Saint 
Pere’ Another looks to the main chance, and counts his gains, 
while he praises his fruit, which he names ‘ La Belle Lucrative’ 
One man quite revels in the idea of the melting morsel, and calls 
his pear the ‘ Delicious, or the ‘ Double Smalsh ;’ and another, 
finding it impossible to express his ectasy in any other way, christens 
his favourite, ‘ 44 mon Dieu! 

The names of fruit sometimes give rise to curious equivoques ; 
thus we are told in one page, that the Duchess of Angouleme was 
found wild in a forest near Angers ; and, in another (by the omission 


of an accent), that the Queen of Canada has ribs. ‘ La Reinette | 


de Canada a Cotes.’ St Augustine is described as having an obtuse 
head; Marie Louise, an oblique eye; Le Saint Pere is represented 
as rather austere, and George the Fourth as good by compulsion. 
The Green Gage, the Queen Claude of the French, owed its name 
to an accident :— : 

‘ The Gage family, in the last century, procured from the monks 
of the Chartreuse at Paris, a collection of fruit trees. When they 
arrived in England, the ticket of La Reine Claude had been rubbed 
off in the passage. The gardener being from this circumstance 
ignorant of the name, called it, when it bore fruit, Green Gage.’ 

A curious circumstance is related of the Washington Plum. The 
parent tree was purchased, towards the end of the last century, in 
the market of New York. For several years it remained barren, 


and the trunk was at last struck down and destroyed by a violent , 


thunder storm. The root afterwards produced several vigorous 
shoots, which were allowed to remain, and which finally produced 
the fruit now termed the Washington plum. 

Mr Lindley contradicts the report; of the decline «f the golden 
pippin. ‘ In favourable situations,’ he says, ‘ in many paris of the 
country, instead of the trees being in a sta’e of rapid decay, they 
may be found of unusually large size, perfectly healthy, and their 


crops abundant ; the fruit perfect in form, beautiful in colour, and | 


excellent in quality.” A Norfolk apple called the ‘Winter Majetin,’ 
is described as possessing a singular property; that of bidding 
defiance to the aphis lanigera, well known as the pest of orchards ; 
and this it does in so remarkable a manner, that an old tree which 
had been grafted upon a stock about three feet high, has been 
repeatedly attacked below the graft, but never above it; although 
all the other trees in the same garden have been more or less in- 
fested with it. The apple called the Calville Rouge de Micoud, 
blossoms at three several periods. The original tree, which bears 
three thousand apples annually, is growing on the farm of the 
Baroness de Micoud, in the department of the Nievre. ‘ The first 
flowering takes place in April, the second in June, the tree then 
ceases for awhile to produce flowers. The third and succeed- 
ing fiowerings take place in August, September, October, and 
November, when they are stopped by the severity of the frost.’ 


but this change was not permanent. He had also a May-duke 
cherry, which some years ago, on one of its branches, had con- 
stantly oblong fruit, ripened later, and were of greater weight than 
| those on the other part of the tree. These, with many other 
| instances of spontaneous production which might be enumerated, 
lead me to conclude that we may possibly have other varieties, both 
of plants and fruits, which have not originated from the seed’— 
What a vast field is here laid open to the philosopher, in his specu- 
lations upon the destinies of mankind: for if fruits can alter their 
conformation by soine hitherto unknown energy, why not men? 
How delightful to see some persons take it into their heads to have 
more brains! and others to enlarge their organs of benevolence! 

* God made the country, and man made the town,’ says the poet; 
_and certainly we are more constantly sensible of a beneficent Provi- 
dence when we are surrounded by natural seencry; but the hand of 
man is alike visible, as working out the purposes of heaven, be it in 
town or country. Art is as busy in the garden as in the city. Our 
commonest vegetables and fruits are improved by cultivation, and 
some which, in their wild state, are unwholesome, or ever poison- 
ous, are by the art of man rendered salutary and agreeable. 


‘ Yet Nature is made better by no mean, 
But Nature makes that mean: so o’er that art, 
Which, you say, adds to Nature, is an art 
That Nature makes.’ 


| By means of grafting, training, aud pruning, a careful selection 
_of the best seeds, cross fertilization, &c. some fruits are not only 
infinitely improved in quality, but surprisingly enlarged. A goose- 
berry was exhibited at the Horticultural Society, in 1825, weighing 
31 dwts. and 16 grs. Apples and pears are grown of an enormous 


| size; of a pear called ‘ Uvedale’s St Germain,’ our author says, 
‘ [ have gathered it of 17 inches its greatest, and 15 inches its least 
circumference, weighing 31 avoirdupois ounces; but a pear of this 
sort, sent from Mr Maisson of Jersey, was exhibited at the Hor- 
ticultural Society, December 19, 1826, which weighed 44 ounces.’ 
| The French name for this pear is ‘ Belle de Jersey.” The Jersey 
gardeners are celebrated for the size of their pears: they grow 
| Chaumontelle pears of enormous size and excellent quality. 

‘ This is an art 

| Which does mend nature,—changes it rather: but 

The art itself is nature.’ 

‘ All our fruits, without exception,’ says our author’s  bro- 
ther, who writes the introduction, ‘ have been so much amelio- 
| rated by one circumstance or another, that they no longer bear any 
resemblance in respect of quality to their original. Who, for in- 
stance, would recognise the wild parent of the green gage plumm 
the savage sloe, or that of the Ribston and goldea pippin apples, m 
the worthless acid crab ? Or what resemblance can now be traced 
between the delicious Beaurré pear, w icse flesh is so succulent, rich, 
and melting, and that hard, strong, astringent fruit, which even 
birds and animals refuse to eat? Yet these are undoubted cases 
of improvement resulting from time and skill patiently and con- 
stantly in action.’ * 


' 


* This reminds us of that charming passage in Cowley, where he speaks 
f a grafter :— 
He bids th’ ill-natur’d crab produce 
The gentler apple’s winy juice, 
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The Introduction belongs not only to the work before us, but to 
a work suggested by the writer, which we are not a little impatient 
to see; but who is to write it? ‘ It has become a common com- 
plaint among those who seek for information from books upon hor- 
ticultural subjects, that they can find plenty of rules of action, but 
very few reasons. No greater boon could be bestowed upon the 
gardening world than to reduce all horticultural operations to their 
first principles, and to lay bare the naked causes why in one case 
one mode of procedure is advisable, and another in another.’ This 
deficiency is by no meaus confined to horticulture; here, however, 
we have some hope of seeing it supplied. Much pains have been 
taken of late to encourage, and facilitate to gardeners, the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge ; and from the union of knowledge with practi- 
cal experience, we may hope to see the rules of action explained 
upon rational principles. We suspect that the two brothers would 
be fully competent to the undertaking. Mr J. Lindley is not alto- 
gether without practical knowledge, nor is his brother without his 
share of book knowledge ; and we should be happy to see the result 
of their joint labours in the form suggested by the editor. 


The golden fruit that worthy is 
Of Galatea’s pur;le kiss: 
He does the savage hawthorn teach 
To bear the medlar and the pear: 
He bids the rustic plum to rear 
A noble trunk, and be a peach. 
E’e« Daphne's coyness he does mock, ~/3 
And weds the cherry to her stock, 
Though she refus’d Apollo’s suit : 
F’en she, that chaste and virgin tree, 


Now wonders at herself to see | 


That she’s a mother made, and blushes in her fruit. 


BOURBON MEMOIRS.* 





[Further Extracts.] 
MURDER WITH IMPUNITY. 
* Among the princes of this period, the cuunt de Charolais, a 
prince of the blood, distinguished himself by his debaucheries, and 


remedies, and the physician was called in when the disease was 
incurable. 

‘ Morals followed the march of knowledge: they became purer ; 
the national character acquired more gravity ; and the taste for dis- 
sipatiou, for drunkenness, debauchery, and frivolity, which had long 
disgraced the French, declined rapidly ; there remained but feeble 
traces of it at the commencement of the revolution. They scarcely 
sang songs; the press was not free; and the public discontent, no 
longer exhaling through songs and bon mots, concentrated itself 
and exploded. Such were the causes of the revolution which burst 
forth, with the assistance of a party of powerful men. When the 
majority of a nation is discontented, there is only wanting, in order 
to overturn the throne of him who governs, an opportunity, or an 
ambitious man. 

‘ The feudal seigneurs, notwithstanding the progress of reason, 
still preserved under this reign their ancient insolence, and conti- 
nued to believe themselves very superior to useful men, and even 
to the laws. They were still numerous in the provinces, but less 
so than under the preceding reigns. We shall mention a few of 
their acts which took place at Paris. 

‘In the year 1780, le Mercredi Saint, the Prince de L****, 
grand officier de France, his brother, and the Princess de V****, 
were traversing the Rue St Antoine in a coach and six. At that 
time certain priests of the parish of St Paul happened to be in that 
street, portunt Dieu dun malade ; the religious cortége had not 
time to get out of the way of the carriage; one of the priests was 
overturned and wounded, The seigneurs laughed at bis fall; the 
people were indignant at it, and the carriage disappeared. 

‘ There was also a Prince de V******, who, refusing to pay & 
sum which he owed to a contractor, and irritated by the reproaches 
| which he received from him, tore to pieces the title of his creditor, 
| overwhelmed him with blows, and put him in danger of his life. 
‘In February 1783, the sieur de Ch***** M******, in a 
| cabriolet, ran foul of a voiture de place, and punished, for his 
_ own awkwardness, the coachman of the voiture, striking him twenty 
blows with his cane; the coachman, aggrieved, replied with bis 
whip. The young seigneur sprang the dart of his cane, and stabbed 
with it several times the unhappy coachman, who fel! mortally 
wounded. The court, without suffering the laws to interfere, took 
upon itself the punishment of the noble assassin. 

‘In September 1782, the Prince de Guémenée, Great Chamber- 
lain of France, failed to an amount which ruined and reduced to 








particularly by his acts of ferocity. He presented an image of the 
feudal seigneurs of times past, and made a sport of men’s lives. In | 
his quality of prince of the blood, having nothing to fear from the 
laws, or even from public opinion, he proved, by his conduct, that | 
the most dangerous miscreant in a community is he who believes he 
has the power of being so with impunity. At every murder which | 
he committed, he came to the King, and solicited letters of pardon. | 
Louis XV., while granting him one of these letters, said to him, 


misery an infinite number of Parisian families: several persons who 
were ruined died of grief. Some persons of the family of Rohan 
were very much afflicted at this; others gloried in it. The cardi- 
nal de Rohan, great almoner of France, said, “ It is only a king or 
a Rohan who could make such a faiiure.’ ” 


GAMING HOUSES. 
‘Henry IV and Louis XIV had given the example of gaming ; 


“ There it is; at the same time I declare to you, that the pardon of Geclr waccemners Settenel“theia: “Fus'Etaeneet of Felon,” Cee 


the man who shall kill you is quite ready.’ ” 
BASE NOBILITY. 


tines, authorised gaming-houses in 1775. In order to diminish the 
odium of this establishment, the sieur de Sartines ordered that the 
products which resulted from it should be employed in works of 


‘** A great lord,’ says Montesquieu, “is a man who sees the | beneficence, and in the foundation of some Fospitals. It was pro- 
king and speaks to the ministers, who has ancestors, debts, and | mising alms to those whose ruin they were preparing. 


pensions. If, with that, he is able to conceal his indolence and | 
mbecility by an air of eagerness and importance, or by a feigned 
attachment to pleasure, he believes himself the happiest of men.” | 
‘The excesses of corruption were titles of glory among them ; | 
they made themselves a sort of reputation by filth, by baseness, and | 
sometimes by crimes. When they committed any, their honour, 
such as it was, remained untouched ; it was only injured by their | 
being reproached for their wickedness. Accustomed to compliment, | 
to etiquette, to ceremonial, they lied without scruple, as men lie in | 
courts; they did not say what they thought, and often did not | 
think what they said. Judging of everything without knowing any- | 





‘Ruined baronesses and marcbionesses were seen to solicit the 
advantage of possessing one of these gaming-houses, which they 
placed under the charge of subalterns, who participated with them 


| in their disgraceful profits. These places were sources of misery 


and crime. These privileged haunts gave rise to others which were 
not privileged, and which were justly termed hells (?enfer). Pro- 
hibited in 1778, they found a refuge at the court, where there were 
established bankers and swindlers, and in the privileged hotels of 
the ambassadors, where the police could not execute its functions. 
‘In 1781, these games, which had ruined several families, caused 
suicides and bankruptcies, and shaken commerce, were in February 


thing, they could, as Montesquieu says, “talk a long time without | denounced in the Parliament, which summoned to its bar the Lieu- 
saying anything.” Regularity of conduct, good order in business,| tenant of Police. Fine speeches were made; and, as several per- 


punctuality in fulfilling engagements, were, in their eyes, vulgar 
cares ; it was to live bourgevisement, to pay one’s debts. It was 


sons of the highest rank themselves kept gaming-houses, the Par- 
liament decided to convoke the peers. The result was a decree of 


6on ton to borrow with base solicitations, and then to repulse the | the 20th of February of that year against the bankers of gaming- 


creditors with disdain. Such were, in general, the habits of the 
princes and seigneurs of this period.’ 


THE DAWN OF IMPROVEMENT.—INSTANCES OF OLD 
OPPRESSION. 

‘Loaded with the fatal results of the pride, the unenlightened 
devotion, and immense profusion of Louis XIV; loaded with the 
results of the corrupt morals and disorders of the court of Louis 
XV, the car of government continued to roll in its old tracts, con- 
tinued to dazzle by its magnificence the eyes of the people: but 
towards the end ,of the reign of Louis XVI, the light, which had 
made great progress, more than ever illuminated the abuses of the 
government. These abuses, less great than those of the preceding 
reigns, were much better perceived. 

* They calculated ill the force of public opinion; the ministry 
believed that they could easily govern it. They despised, they 
combated it, and were defeated in the contest. The finances had 
been long exhausted, and the loans gave to them a false air of pros- 
perity. As soon as they were intrusted to Calonne, the evil 
increased so rapidly that it was necessary to have recourse to violent 


* Historical Memoirs of the House of Bourbon, Vol. 11. Dr Lard- 
ner’s Cabinet Library, Vol. VII, Messrs Longman and Co. 





houses, which threatened them with the iron collar and the whip. 
‘The privileged gaming-houses continued with security; those 
| which were not so also continued, but suffered disgraces. Several! 
lettres de cachet were the punishment of infractions of the regula- 
tions. Very eminent persons were convicted of keeping these 
places. The contagion spread even to the societies established in 
_ the Palais Royal under the titles of clué or of salon ; which gave rise 
to an ordonnance of police of March 1785, which interdicted gaming 
| in these socicties. 
| £ During the revolution the gaming-houses were frequently pro- 
_secuted ; but these haunts of rogues and dupes, in spite of the laws 
and the vigilance of the police, were always re-established. The 
| governments of the revolution have never been stained by the tole- 
| ration of these infamous establishments.’ 
} = - _ —* 








| InconsipeRATE Horses.—During the war with Russia, in 1812, 
the King of Naples, Commander-in-Chief of the French Cavalry, ordered 
General Nansonty, who had the command of a division, to make a charge. 
The horses were exhausted with hunger and fatigue, and the charge was 
very feebly made. Murat complained of it to the General. ‘ What 
could you expect, Sire,’ said he, ‘ horses have no patriotism ; our sobdiers 
will fight even when they want bread ; but there’s no getting horses to do 
apything upon a principle of self-denial.’ 
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ner for this part,—and her singing of that popular cast, having both 
a! S : . . 
CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. sweetness and strength, and a fair share of science, which makes 
. . favourites with mixed audiences. Besides, she displays feeli 
Famine 1n Inetanp.—It is stated, in the address of the Com. : , P ys feeling, and 
mittee, closing their Subscription List, that this dreadful infliction has at looks good-tempered. Miss Lanp, who perhaps is equal to her as 
length given way before the benevolence of the public. The ball given at | g vocalist, fails of much of the effect she might produce, by her 
Drury Lane Theatre produced 1,650/. . 
T “ee staidness of look and manner. Harvey and Mrs Humpy were well A D 
Impourric THieves.—Miraculous cures seem quite the fashion . . 
in England, says a French jest book. A short time since, a gentleman was matched in Hodge and Madge, no sain could have disagreed better, 
walking towards the Thames, with the intention of drowning himself, when | Indeed HarLey very agreeably surprised us; we were aot prepared 
he was attacked by four robbers, who prepared to relieve him of his watch . ——e 
aud purse Forgetting that, in his situation, he had no fare to pay, and | °° find him so completely divest himself of all that would have been 
that it was not necessary that he should know the hour, when he was under | misplaced of his usual manner, and appear only a genuine country 
water, my gentleman defends himself lustily, and trinmphs over his adver- er : . Td . see 
saries. From that moment, the conqueror renonnced his fatal project, and | clown. Nothing could be better then the restlessness he evinced 
the physicians attributed his cure to his exertions in this great strugyle, The | when anticipating the dance at the fair,—looking from the side of iti 
robbers were very ignorant of their trade ; had they given the gentleman | : 1 ay ae ee 
his choice,— demanding his money or his life; in the mood he was in, they | the stage, while he kicked up his heels as if he could not keep them 
would probably have obtained the latter, without any contest. | down,—except it was his alternations of clownish anxiety at the 
OriG1n oF TitLEs tn Evrope.—The manly pride of the Romans, | supposed loss of the letter for Lucinda, and his subsequent joy Our re 
content with substantial power, had left to the East the forms and ceremonies ee : my, 
of ostentatious greatness. But when they lost even the sem! lance of those | when he found it in his hat. Mrs Humny, as Madge, vented her if 
virtues which were derived from their ancient freedom, the simplicity of | wrongs as if she felt them. -_ 
Roman manners was insensibly corrupted by the stately affectation of the | a a a may 
courts of Asia. The distinctions of personal merit and influence, so conspi- | sisal Pes SHE weal 
cuons in a repnblic, so feeble and obscure under a monarchy, were abolished . favourably. nes 
by the despotism of the emperors, who substitnted in their room a severe J : nce a alo 
subordination of rank and office, from the titled slaves who were seated on | resol 
the steps of the throne, to the meanest instruments of arbitrary power. [n | THIS EVENING. 20th 
this divine hierarchy (for such it is frequently styled) every rank wae | aden cess 
marked with the most scrup:lons exactness, and its dignity was displayed in THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. Bool 
a variety of trifling and solemn ceremonies, which it was a stndy to learn | ee i , 
and a sacrilege to forget. The purity of the Latin language was dehased, | sn ____ she Petite Comedy of pe is d 
by adopting, in the intercourse of pride and flattery, a profusion of epithets, SEPARATION AND REPARATION. with 
which Tully con!d scarcely have understood, and which Augustus would Madame Gilderland, Mrs Tayleure. Angelique, Mrs Ashton. fi 
have rejected with indignation. The principal officers of the empire were Baron Malamour, Mr Cooper. —_- Von Grotius, Mr W. Farren. post 
saluted, even by the sovercign himself, with the deceitful titles of your Col. Esplanade, Mr Brindal. —_ Poppinoff, Mr Webster. thin 
Sincerity, your Gravity, your Excellency your Em nence, vow Sublime ; ; him: 
Ys} 9) 3 7. a s 2 After which, a Semi-Historical Play, in Three Acts, called _ 
and Wonderful Magnitude your Illustrious and Magnificent Highness. a ip ee 
— ee ny MADAME DU BARRY; OR, A GLANCE AT A COURT. The o 
a Madame du Barry, Miss Taylor. Marchioness Desrony, Mrs W. Clifford. N.B. 
——— > : a Florine, Mrs Ashton. Celestine, Mrs'T. Hill. Janette, Mrs Coveney. and 
— . Louis XV, Mr UH. Wallack. The Duke de Richelieu, Mr We 
’ , > ‘ m de 1eheu, Mr Webster. 
1 H E j i A y - G O LE R . | The Duke d'Aiguillon, Mr Bartlett. The Duke de Lavrilli¢re, Mr Harley. not 
ee ee oe The Grand Chancellor, Mr Johnson. Nuncio from the Pope, Mr Bishop. — ar 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. Count John du Barry, Mr Cooper. Adrian Belleville, Mr Brindal. 
2 a f a Secretary to Madame du Barry, Mr Newcombe. La Fleur, Mr V. Webster. 
Harmarket.—Love in a Village—A Day After the Wedding—The Critic. Dumont, Mr Mulleney. Page, Mr Coveney. 
Enctisu Orera.—the Sorceress—Tom Thumb—Arrangement. . 
To which will be added, the Farce of THs 
a THE SCAPE-GOAT. 
. HayMARKeET. Harriet, Mrs Ashton. Moliy Maggs, Mrs T. Hill. classe 
THERE was nothing very inviting in the cast of the Opera cf Old Eustace, Mr Mulleney. Charles, Mr Brindal. ments 
4 ‘ : 7 Ignatius Polyglot, Mr W. Farren. much 
| Love ina Village as performed here last night. Indeed to those Robin, Mr J. Cooper. Muhter Fesdavick, tutus Sele indee 
r, whose recollection brought before them certain singers and actors To conclude with a Farce, called ' 
. . . - . % 7 4 . 7 om ld bl , ry 7 - some 
i who, from time to time, have delighted the town by their effective | FRICANDEAU ; OR, THE CORONET AND THE COOK. | 
| : ‘ a Ellen, Mrs Ashton. Rose, with a New Song, Mrs Humby. edge 
representation of the principal characters, there was even something Fricandeau, Mr Harley. The Duke de Valois, Mr Vining. energi 
. a e i Lambert, Mr Webster. Marquis St. Albe, Mr Brindal. ° 
repelling. Mr Birancut Taytor as Young Meadovs, in the present Chevalier de Courcy, Mr Bartlett. Sn euiie. Tie Maen. spring 
, , Ladle, Mr V. Webster. Sergeant Moustache, Mr Coveney. 
state of the operatic department of this theatre, may be allowed to | ee ene forth 
pass, faute de micux ; he sings with some taste and sweetness, how- Poeneneen, Tie GH; Tie Deed Ser Coquetion s onl Salm af ahs, rally 
ee , - ‘ 
ever deficient in clearness and power ;—but after being roused and WI ‘ ED ~ ; 
: “a , ; ENGLISH OPERA, satisfi 
exhilarated by the spirited and rich tones of Branam in Haiwthorn, THEATRE ROYAI YELP : 
- " e ul vu [ 4 f « arro 
to find Mr Hucket in his place was one of the things we had not | r AL, Al -PHIT, 
d A ot i hil I B ° ite th id | F. Ries’s Serio-Comic Opera, called comp 
g as ~ r + 6 igianmetecs 
reamed of in our philosophy. But setting aside these oman era THE SORCERESS. reaso 
tions, we went to the theatre because we like the opera; its very The Countess Christine, Miss Betts. Liska, Miss H. Cawse. exist 
’ P é ‘ X c Stella, Miss Ferguson. Mina, Miss Novello. 
name is a lure to us; we like its opening scene, with Rosetta and | The Stadtholder of Gyillestein, MrJ Russell. Count Arwed, Mr T. Millar. revol 
x ay é s 2 a e Black Naddock, Mr H. Phillips. Oscar, Mr Aldridge. i 
Lucinda sitting in the garden working and singing; we like its Megnet, Mr J. Bland. — Granx Blunderbudski, Mr J. Reeve. : ares 
i i i : : After which, Mr Collins, 1 the English Paganini, will exe ea’ in 
statute fair and its dance; its numerous sweet and lively airs, at | eT ee eee ene ene formanecs on the Violins ee eute his extraor dee 
times diffusing calm enjoyment, and presently refreshing us by With a New Operetta, called good 
. : ca * IGEMENT ! 
smiles and even laughter, Justice Woodcock and his sister Deborah ; , a SRRANGEMENT ! 2 
Ri : E Louisa Lorimer, Miss Pincott. Emma, Miss Novello. Lucy, Mrs Keeley opini 
too, are a nevyer-failing source of amusement; their confidence in Sir John Plausible, Mr W. Bennett. Charles, Mr Perkins. of it 
5 4 : 5 4 | Alfred, MrJ. Bland. Vom Trim, Mr Wrench. Mr Benson, Mr F. Matthews | 
their own discernment, their bickerings and contempt of each | Servant to Mr ae we enti PL Mr Cooper. for. 
f “ A ‘ e | ountryman, r Addison. 
> y “yy : 
other’s judgment, and the comic situations in which they appear, Yo conclude with the Operetta of vom 
. . . } o . 
always retain sufficient freshness to make their entrance on) OLD AND YOUNG. a , 
! : ae Peggy, Miss Pincott. whic 
the stage welcome even to old play-goers. These characters | gia Witton, Ms FM atthews. Charts Mowbray, Me Reker. Poter, Mr Salter. will 
° . , Villiam, Mr Heath. atilda Mowbray , Master Hector Mowbray, Maste: 
i too haye in general been verv fortunate in their representa- | Gobbletou Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she whic 
tives. _Munpen, Dowrox, Buancuarp, have cach had some, Sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ ber | 
peculiar points of excellence. Farren will not suffer by com-| T™orew, The Evil Eye; Arrangement; and The Sister of Charity. likel; 
arison with any of them. We cannot speak of Munpen; he pro- Rai  @ than 
P 2 alae Eitan ’ P Munven ; he pro-| 4 sry.ey’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
bably carried the drollery nearer to the extreme point of ludicrous- in the Circle—And other Entertainments. pour 
ness, but we doubt if he kept so closely to the truth of nature. | Copurc Tueatre. — Wreckers of the Craig Foot— oe 
Mrs Giover, as Deborah, appears with all the externals of age, and g 1 W Bear — > Hee se . a 
SADLER’S SELLS. — lores —F airy Call— Botany mi 
she shews that she understands the character; but the robustness | » eaeen Ss - - a orest Hut ay Call Botany are : 
: . ‘ ay. 
of widdle life breaks out involuntarily, and we noticed that she got Roya. Pavuaon THearre.—The Oath of Freedom— shev 
yotinger as the piece proceeded. Miss Wetts makes a pleasing The Bold Dragoons—The Orphan of Geneva. men 
Rosetta ;, her acting isfrespectable,—a little too sentimental in man- VauxHaLL Garpens.— Variety of Entertainments. a 
— 3a —pr oa re gee ee ford. 
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